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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



ON THE MEANING OF VALUE. 

THE interpretation of the ideas of value to be suggested in 
this article may be best approached through a consideration 
of the relation of the practical to the theoretic reason. 

Starting from the standpoint of the idealistic view of the uni- 
verse, the article will maintain that the implications of that view do 
not appear to be fully recognised in any of the chief forms of mod- 
ern idealism, and that as a result, the problem of the practical ac- 
tivity is insufficiently appreciated. The irreducible contrast between 
the nature of mind as functioning in knowledge, and its nature as 
practical has not been affected by attempts of modern philosophy 
to conceive the essence of mind as activity, or as 'creative,' in 
the two forms of knowledge, and practice. For the ordinary ex- 
perience, indeed, the greater part of which consists in pursuits 
related to action, such pursuits in the sphere of knowledge as are 
engaged in, inevitably take on the appearance of activity, and are 
attended by emotions similar to those concerned in practical 
energy. Yet the highest acts of knowledge, when abstracted 
from the preliminary effort to adopt the standpoint of the 
knower (which involves the search for the true object of knowl- 
edge under investigation) appear in so far as the experience can 
be communicated, to be characterised by a state of steady, effort- 
less contemplation. And even ordinary thought may enjoy this 
experience and would, when induced to give exact attention to it, 
probably support the view that it is in the rare moments of pure 
consciousness of knowledge that the real nature of mind as 
knowing is experienced, ke., its contemplative character. 

43i 
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Amongst present-day thinkers, Professor Hans Driesch has espe- 
cially insisted upon the fact that consciousness in its essential 
nature is devoid of anything that can strictly be described as 
activity. 1 Idealism, in postulating mind as the basis of the uni- 
verse, seems compelled to concede that the whole experience of 
the practical activity with all that it involves has only a secondary 
reality. For the interpretation which starts from mind, it cannot 
but be the original nature of all that is. But mind is essentially 
knowledge, consciousness of a world, contemplation of the object 
which is its other aspect, or which only has being as other of 
mind. The world is idea, ideal object of mind, all its changing 
properties, the behaviour of its elements are the qualities of a 
universe manifesting mind. In mind there is nothing analogous 
to the force which may be conceived, when thought endeavours 
to observe the universe as it were from outside, and not from the 
beginning in self-consciousness — to be the cause of all. The op- 
eration of mind in its original nature is wholly by thought. The 
eternal difference between the work of mind and any force con- 
ceived as causing movement of things in the physical universe, 
including the human will, is obscured by the application to the 
former of descriptions appropriate to the latter. 

As already suggested, many idealistic thinkers do not appear to 
recognise that the world of practice cannot be fundamentally, or 
originally, a part of the world of mind. They accept in some 
shape the doctrine of the two forms of the spirit as theoretic and 
practical, or without further analysis assume that the practical 
is to be taken for granted as a form of mind. It is maintained 
in this paper that the conception of the practical activity as a 
secondary form of reality, necessarily resulting from the original 
nature of the real, throws light on some unsolved problems in the 
realm both of the philosophy of mind and that of practice, and is 
suggestive also concerning the relation between the two. 

And first in regard to the problem of the individualisation of 
mind, without which the conception of a world of practical activ- 
ity is impossible — the necessity of individualisation seems to fol- 
low from the principle of the Infinity of Mind, or the principle 
that the real must be infinite in its nature, which has been accepted 

i Cf. Wissen und Denken, 1919. 
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by the greatest metaphysicians. Ex necessitate divinae naturae, 
infinita infinitis modis, (hoc est omnia quae sub intellectum infini- 
tum cadere possunt) sequi debent. 1 There are no conceivable 
limits to the forms and manifestations of mind since mind is the 
real. This law, it is evident, must be fulfilled in many other ways 
than in that of individualisation in finite centres, in ways, therefore, 
inconceivable to us. The relation of the universe of finite centres 2 
of consciousness to Infinite Mind, is that of a single aspect to the 
reality which has infinite aspects. It may seem strange that 
Spinoza, conceiving as he did the absolute Infinity of Mind or 
God, and conceiving the individual as a mode of the divine sub- 
stance, did not also recognise that in order to make intelligible 
this limiting of itself by substance in the knowledge and actions 
of finite modes, he required the assumption that Mind in becoming 
mode must become more than mere mode. It will be argued that 
this assumption belongs independently to the conception of limited 
mind. And in admitting it, some explanation is furnished of the 
practical world, the world of persons striving in relation to each 
other, and to the whole, more complete than is given by Spinoza's 
doctrine of the conatus, whilst it brings this doctrine into a 
greater harmony with Spinoza's system. By means of the con- 
ception that the mode necessarily exhibits new properties as a 
mode of mind, Spinoza's doctrine of the infinity of substance re- 
ceives a striking application, must indeed logically receive it, inas- 
much as the principle of infinity fulfills itself in every aspect of 
the universe. 

It may be observed that the conception of the part exhibiting in 
its distinctness properties which do not belong to the member of 
the whole as such, seems to be the reverse side of the truth that 
the whole is more than the sum of its parts. The part separated 
from the whole is also more than itself qua member. This truth 
may be said to hold absolutely only of the relation between the 
ultimate whole and its parts. The ultimate whole is therefore 
not strictly analogous to any lesser whole. It cannot with strict 
accuracy be characterised as an organic or logical-organic whole. 

1 Spinoza, Ethica, Pars. I. Propos : XVI. 

2 The term ' finite center ' is used in this paper in a somewhat different 
sense from that of Dr. Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet. It is any individualisation 
of mind, and its chief instance is that of ' self.' 
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The obscurity of Leibniz in regard to the relation between the 
Monads, and the Divine Monad, might possibly have been avoided 
by recognition of the truth to which attention has been drawn. 
In order, namely, to give the fullest admission to the differences 
of the Monads, their uniqueness, and distinctions, it is not neces- 
sary to posit any other condition in regard to their separateness 
from the basis of Universal Mind than the fact itself of separa- 
tion, e.g., the fact that mind, the essential nature of which is to 
be unlimited and absolute in freedom, becomes finite and thus 
restricted to a single point of view in reality. Although there can 
be no exact parallel to this situation of finite mind, illustrations 
may be noticed in particular experience. In every province, phys- 
ical and psychical, it seems to hold good that a thing which is lim- 
ited or confined in respect to those qualities that belong to its es- 
sence, develops new characters in the struggle to reacquire that 
which it has lost, the first condition of this development being the 
struggle itself. Now that which is the original and source of all 
struggle, the strain of the finite towards the infinite, does not itself 
require an explanation, since it is the very nature of mind finite. 
It is the fact itself that there is a limitation of mind, from the point 
of view of the thing that is limited, which pervades all experience, 
as the strain to pass beyond the limit. In connection with this strain 
there emerges what we call value. The worlds of value are 
aspects of the universe, perceived from the point of view of finite 
mind ; mind, that is, in the condition of strain and struggle. 

Finite centres thus exist as forming in their totality, together 
with the worlds constituted by their experience, one aspect of the 
infinity of mind. Their being is necessary as source of innumer- 
able worlds of experience. Since in accordance with idealism, all 
actual worlds are in relation to consciousness, and in accordance 
with the principle of greatest possible reality, the actual worlds 
are infinite in number and diversity, there can be no conceivable 
limit to forms of consciousness, or to put it otherwise, to subjects 
having knowledge of objects, each with its peculiar differences. 
In this principle we have, within the range of our aspect of the 
universe, the source of that infinity in the kind and number of the 
experiences of conscious existence which seems incapable of re- 
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duction to the orderly and harmonious system of a fully rational 
universe. The world of our experience affords corroboration of 
the thesis of the metaphysical necessity of many subjects, if we 
grant the postulate that the nature of the real must be such as to 
account for the facts of experience. 1 

In the thesis, on the other hand, it is possible to find a ground 
of explanation of the incomplete rationality of the universe. 
When the world of experience is regarded from the standpoint 
of knowledge, as object of a mind endeavouring to reduce it to 
a system in which every element has its ordered place, we are 
confronted with the problem which no theory of knowledge has 
satisfactorily met, of an endless source of interference with this 
purpose, an insuperable obstacle in the fact of what Aristotle de- 
scribes as the existence of " the infinite individuals." The law of 
the organic world is such that the number of individuals of any 
species is incalculable. No knowledge of the properties, the quali- 
ties by which the species is distinguished and defined (its logical 
connotation) enables or determines a knowledge of the number of 
instances of the kind (its denotation). Dr. Bosanquet indeed ap- 
pears in his latest work 2 still to hold to the doctrine of his Logic. 
" It is obvious that in every concept the intension dictates the 
extension. . . . The intension even of man, colour, gold, or other 
ordinary general names, must ultimately and theoretically imply 
a finite numerical aggregate of instances." (Quoted in the Meet- 
ing of Extremes.) " It is the dullest of anthropomorphisms to 
suggest that the universe cannot determine him" (man) "in 
respect of numbers, because we cannot calculate it." 

In these statements it does not seem to be recognised that our 
ignorance of the number of instances means the complete un- 
knowability, for our intelligence, of a principle of mind which is 
fundamental for the determination of the rationality of our aspect 
of the Universe. The problem in fact increases in proportion to 
the consistency of our idealism, the degree in which we take it in 
'bitter earnest.' Where the instances are manifestations, or 
functions, or members of universal mind, the question of their 

1 Cf. H. Driesch, Wirklichkeitslehre. 

2 The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. 
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number is a problem of which, being totally ignorant, we are 
ignorant of a first principle in regard to the form in which mind 
has manifested itself. The fact of conflict and strife within ex- 
perience which, together with the judgments of value to which it 
gives rise, is dismissed by the Absolute Idealist, as not ultimate, 
returns to take its seat amongst the realities. For the problem 
must arise there, and not at a lower degree of reality. What is it 
in the nature of mind, which results in the development of myriad 
forms of subject-object consciousness whose objects, or worlds 
perceived, appear as partially at least inconsistent with each other ? 
Reality must account for experience, and this principle is the more 
incontestable, if reality is mind immanental. For in every corner 
of experience it must be present. 

It seems therefore necessary to raise the question whether the 
problem of the consistency of the facts of conscious existence with 
the postulate that the universe is of the nature of mind has been 
sufficiently considered in all its aspects. The primary aspect is 
seen in the occurrence of innumerable forms of consciousness, for 
which in some degree, however dim, there are objects, a range, 
however narrow, of experience. Our ignorance, in spite of animal 
psychology, of the true nature of animal consciousness has com- 
pelled neglect of the great problem of animal existence by philos- 
ophy, even by idealistic theory, for which it would seem to be of 
profound importance. Absolutism could, possibly, by means of 
the powerful instrument of its dialectic, conclude that implications 
of membership of a whole increasing in degree of reality, in paral- 
lelism with increase in degree of universality, in every sphere of 
organic being, must be discoverable in the scientific study of ani- 
mal behaviour, similar to those it traces in human thought and 
conduct. But has it instruments for making intelligible the facts 
of the limitless variety of conscious points of view, from the most 
obscure to the clearest, the inexhaustible wealth of consciousness, 
the endless emergence of new conscious reactions to the universe, 
new perceivable worlds? 

From the standpoint of the present paper all forms of con- 
sciousness must be conceived as belonging to the side of the subject. 
It does not appear reasonable to limit our conception of conscious- 
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ness as the organ of revelation of qualities in the universe to that 
which is of the nature of the logical understanding having knowl- 
edge by means of the individual universal form. There are facts 
which point to the possibility that if mind were more highly de- 
veloped in some of the higher animals, it would be, by comparison 
with the human mind, nearer to the form of the intuitive intel- 
ligence hinted at by Kant, a possibility which is indeed suggested, 
in a different form, by Bergson. On such a hypothesis the actual 
forms of animal consciousness must inevitably appear to us more 
lacking in rationality than in truth they are, seeing that they 
would represent a stage in an order of reason different from our 
own. It cannot be doubted that consciousness in some animals 
possesses differences of kind from the human. Leibniz's grada- 
tion of the Monads in an order dependent on clearness of percep- 
tion appears to be characterised by too great a simplicity in this 
respect. Through sensations not shared by man, certain animals 
are evidently aware of qualities of things imperceptible to him. 
Thus there are qualities only manifested under the condition of 
an animal consciousness perceiving them. Colours, unimaginable 
to man, may be revealed in this way and connections between ob- 
jects unconnected for his experience. It seems necessary to sup- 
pose that the social insects perceive in the whole to which they 
belong a palpable unity not discernible in the human community. 

It would appear then that even our limited knowledge of the 
facts of animal existence furnishes ground for the view that the 
immense range of consciousness opened up in the animal world 
possesses the significance that it involves in some way an extension 
of consciousness and its object. The fact of the infinity of forms 
of animal life, which philosophy can surely not pass by as neg- 
ligible, would thus have a meaning, seeing that it would be shown 
to follow from the ultimate principle of the infinity of the real, as 
mind, within our aspect of the universe. 

If however the application of this principle to the sphere of 
animal being should appear too speculative, it must at least be 
recognised that the law of the infinity of the real has a powerful 
expression in the fact that a large part if not the whole of human 
experience is pervaded by the qualities of value and dysvalue, 
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aspects of existence, perceivable from the point of view of finite 
mind, that is of mind under the condition of strain which is the 
character of finitude. It is to the limitations of finitude that is 
thus due that immense enrichment of conscious experience which 
depends on its realisation of the worlds of value and, probably we 
ought to add, of dysvalue, 1 a realisation from which the practical 
activity is inseparable. The chief forms of the practical, result 
from the nature of the struggle of finite mind to overcome its 
limitations. Those pervading aspects of human experience which 
we conceive as sources of value arise in relation to these forms 
of practice. Thus the relations of value or those principles which 
ultimately determine all the real endeavour of practical life and 
the movements of history, cannot be thought of as belonging to 
the nature of things, if we conceive this as prior to the origin of 
individual existence. They cannot be attributed to mind as such 
and its direct manifestations. The difficulties which have attended 
all attempts at a metaphysic of value would thus be intelligible. 
Such is, for instance, the difficulty resulting from the logical neces- 
sity of giving a place in the universe to dysvalue — the contrary of 
value, co-ordinate with that ascribed to value. Illustrative of this 
is the way in which forms of idealistic monism have been driven 
first to conceive evil as merely relative to finitude, whilst good 
is absolute, then both good and evil as partial appearances to the 
finite, illusory therefore even from the finite standpoint, finally 
to withdraw into the ' Beyond Good and Evil ' in which both are 
not so much sacrificed, as merged, or sublimated. There is also 
the perplexity in regard to the relation of truth to reality tending 
to the result that truth is lost in reality (cf. Bradley). Such dif- 
ficulties inevitably arise on any hypothesis which does not recog- 
nise that, for a world of finite intelligences, there are objects 
which cannot be thought to form constituents of the Universe for 
mind as pure or universal, whilst nevertheless they are more than 
phenomenal. 2 Value, from this point of view, is seen to be an 

i Cf. Bradley. " Ugliness, error, and evil, all are owned by and all essen- 
tially contribute to the wealth of the Absolute." Appearance and Reality, Ch. 
XXVI. 

2 Cf. Plato, Parmenides: "But then, will God, having absolute knowledge, 
have a knowledge of human things?" (134). 
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eternal necessity in the universe. The conditions which give rise 
to it are eternal, since they are those which necessitate the 
emergence and continuance of limited mind, — though not of any 
particular individuals. Mind, as we may express it (for want of 
a word with less ambiguous meaning), becomes spiritual in the 
condition of finitude. If it were appropriate to apply criteria of 
value to the totality of being, we might say that as spiritual, 
mind has a higher value than as universal. But strictly we can- 
not apply standards of value to the universe as a whole, since its 
aspects as mind universal, and mind individualised in finite centres, 
are incommensurable. Moreover, the universe in its aspect of a 
world of finite intelligences produces not only value, but many 
forms of dysvalue. 

Here it may be observed that the position does not preclude as 
illegitimate the speculation that our ideas of value have their coun- 
terpart in other aspects than ours of the universe of mind. In- 
deed, since this must of necessity be infinitely various, it would 
appear on reasoning based on the logic of Spinoza (though with 
an application he would probably not allow) that its manifesta- 
tions in one aspect must recur in wholly other aspects and new 
relations, in order that every manifestation should be infinitely 
expressed. The limitations which condition the being of finite 
centres may eternally preclude them from comprehending in what 
form the ideals of value could exist except for personal beings 
limited in knowledge and range of experience. It is however 
open to them to reflect that the intensity of reality with which the 
values present themselves to consciousness indicate (as 'truth 
making itself manifest ') their possession of a universality, which 
argument based on those logical relations accessible to finite intel- 
ligence cannot attribute to them. In our aspect of the Universe 
at least, pure mind cannot be conceived to be cognisant of worlds 
of value, except, to use the language of Kant (thought not with 
all his implications), as foreign or alien to it, brought from an- 
other source, since these worlds are only apprehended through 
the experience of striving. 

The primary form of the activity of finite mind results from 
the elemental need of mind limited to reacquire the quality of 
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universality. This then — the pursuit of truth in all its expres- 
sions — is nearest to reality, amongst the activities of conscious 
beings, although this fact of primacy may not seem to accord 
with first appearances. There are doubtless kinds of conscious 
existence in which the effort after truth is incapable of expression, 
and only present as it were negatively as the ultimate cause of 
many obscure forms of suffering attendant on sense-experience. 
The idea of truth arises in connection with the experience of 
drawing nearer to universal mind, or attaining the standpoint of 
the universal. Hence the splendour with which it is attended, 
exceeding that of the other values. In a low degree the instinct 
which shows itself in man in the pursuit of truth seems to be 
possessed by some animal species, together with the satisfaction 
of curiosity, affording to the higher animals, the less advanced 
human races, and undeveloped individuals in more advanced 
peoples, some experience of the feelings attendant on the pursuit 
of truth. 

In regard to this value, therefore, and also the others, Alfred 
Russell Wallace seems to be in error, in his doctrine that they 
must be explained as special endowments of man, of which there 
is no sign that the animals possess a share. 

That this is the most essential form of practice, the most native 
to the human mind, seems to have a witness in the emotions proper 
to the search for knowledge, the peculiar exaltation of the seeker, 
his intolerance of or shrinking from the intrusion of any other 
kind of activity, his conviction that this is the life most worthy 
of man, or nearest the divine. The search for truth may be char- 
acterised as philosophy, in so far as it is an attempt to enter into 
the mind of the universe, to return, so to speak, to the standpoint 
of pure Intelligence. It takes the more especially scientific form, 
in the endeavour to understand the universe, or a department of 
it in its objectivity, as object of mind, conceived as the Universe 
of all finite minds. Thus co-operation rather than solitude seems 
to be the method of science in the strict sense. There is, at least, 
co-operation in thought, through the endeavour to assume the 
point of view of the least limited finite intelligence, or the collec- 
tive mind, free from obscuration by any other form of activity. 
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Finite mind, engaged in the struggle to understand the world 
from the standpoint nearest to that of infinite intelligence, neces- 
sarily inclines to apply categories of knowledge in the sphere of 
other forms of practical activity to which they are not universally 
applicable. Thus the postulates required by scientific method are 
applied to the investigation of the activities of persons in their 
interrelations — a frequent source of fallacy, as will be illustrated 
later. 

The experience of the interrelations of persons is the most 
general form of the strain of finite mind to overcome its limita- 
tions, that is by means of intercommunion with other finite beings. 
Under this condition appear all the phenomena which possess the 
characteristics of moral good and evil — to these belong the efforts 
for closer union, for sharing in the experience of other minds, in 
the many forms of sympathy and co-operation. But here also 
occur strivings to obtain command of the worlds possessed by 
other minds, by direct domination of their spiritual points of view 
and activities, or indirect through acquisition of their goods, i.e., 
the intimate instruments and objects of their thoughts and ac- 
tions. Into efforts of this kind to transform the relations of 
persons into one of subordination to superiority, there enters the 
motive of self-emphasis, which is an aspect of what Spinoza de- 
scribes as the ' conatus' of the individual (an attribute of the 
'mode' as noticed above, not fully consistent with his own sys- 
tem). This may appear as the desire to attain a false or unreal 
extension of individual being by imposing its limitations upon 
others, rather than by passing beyond limitations. Such a desire 
naturally arises through the illusion that the pain of incomplete- 
ness can be removed by self-extension over the mind and being 
of other incomplete natures. In practical ethics this means the 
common experience of seeking satisfaction for the inquietude of 
moral aspiration by grasping for power over others, in that self- 
assertion which seems to give scope for the magnifying of the 
self through acquiring, or combining, with its own, the position 
in the universe which belongs to some other mind or minds. 
Thus corruptio optimi pessima. The worst evils arise out of the 
distortion of that instinct of the spirit to transcend its limits from 
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which proceeds also the greatest good. A study of ethics from 
this point of view would show how Justice, individual and social, 
arises, as resistance to this illegitimate movement of the spirit. 

The religious ideal appears to be analysable into the conception 
of a Being manifesting the highest values of the spiritual world, 
the world of finite striving beings, in union with the universality 
of mind. The idea cannot be realised in this form, since value 
cannot be manifested in our aspect of the universe, except in and 
for a finite being. But there appears to be no irrationality in 
the conception of a finite being infinitely transcending all others 
in the value or worth of its nature from the finite standpoint, 
whilst approaching more nearly than any other finite being the 
universality of pure mind. Since moreover every possibility 
must be manifested in the Universe, this Idea may be held to be 
necessary. 

The consciousness of beauty seems to attend on the illusion 
that the universal point of view has been attained, without the 
struggle. 

Consideration of the relation between Thought and Action in 
human history [that is], including the history of ideas, and of 
action, shows that history testifies to the profound distinction be- 
tween the activity of the reason as theoretical and as practical 
which is implied in this interpretation of value, and its relation 
to practice. The distinction may be more precisely outlined by 
use of the conception of finite knowledge as having a three-rela- 
tional form. The first two relations are (according to this con- 
ception) characterised by the absence of direct influence from the 
practical nature — or the least possible admission of that influence. 
The last shows the inclusion of this influence, that is, not decep- 
tively (as in Pragmatism) since it is necessary to method in 
certain provinces, and to the apprehension of certain objects. 
We thus have, in the form of knowledge belonging to the third 
relation, the contribution to knowledge made by the practical ex- 
perience. 

The three relations indicated are: 

i. That of the knowing consciousness in its strain to acquire 
the standpoint of Universal Knower. This is philosophical 
method, as seeking pure knowledge of the universe. 
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2. That of the knowing consciousness in its effort to relate it- 
self to its object in accordance with the most general form of all 
finite minds. 

3. That of the practical consciousness in the inter-relations of 
persons. 

Amongst the points to be emphasized in this conception of the 
main forms of knowledge in connection with the place of value 
are the following: 

(a) The data of value cannot be dismissed as merely subjec- 
tive, since they pervade all objects of knowledge for finite mind 
and are not less than the data of sense present at the beginning 
of every process of knowledge, and concerned in determining its 
direction. 

(b) The condition of the emergence of value is the presenta- 
tion of experience to a finite mind, — mind, therefore, in a condi- 
tion of strain or tension. 

(c) It is impossible for finite mind to abstract altogether from 
this condition of tension or to contemplate the world as un- 
coloured by value or dysvalue. 

(d) It is not inconsistent with these facts that, when least con- 
sciousness of effort seems to remain, as for instance at the moment 
of contemplation of knowledge attained, the perception of value 
in the object may be very high or even highest in degree. 

It is probable, however, that all values are incommensurable. 

0) The apprehension of objects as having value, arising in 
connection with the strain, in turn determines new forms of effort. 

(/) The experience of value, though it appear wholly relative 
to finite mind, in our aspect of the universe, has qualities which 
give rise to the speculation that it exists in some form, not con- 
ceivable to us in other aspects. Such is the fact that the most 
intense apprehension of value, whether as truth, good, or beauty, 
is attended by an intuition of its universality and eternity com- 
parable to no other in its intensity. 

It is only possible in this article to give one or two instances 
of the interpretations of the history of ideas of value, whether in 
moral philosophy or in practice, which follow from the general 
position. The comparative failure of moral philosophy would 
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be seen to be inevitable. For philosophy, in dealing with practice, 
inclines from inherent necessity to treat the ideas of value and 
dysvalue, good and evil, as objects of the pure reason. It fails 
to recognise that, for the interpretation of these ideas, categories 
of value are necessary. This does not imply blindness to the fact 
of value, without recognition of which as in some sense sui generis, 
any moral philosophy is impossible. 

But it does mean a failure to use the appropriate conceptions. 
Hence it is not recognised that the practical values involve the 
experience of temporal change, the fact of finite personality in 
a sense if not ultimate, yet not less ultimate than that in which 
value is ultimate for spiritual experience. We cannot retain value 
without these, nor assume that that which is value for our ex- 
perience can be value for pure mind contemplating a world in 
which change is unreal. Thus if anything of the essential qual- 
ity of value for finite mind is retained in its transformed sig- 
nificance for the Absolute of Neo-Hegelianism, this would appear 
to be inconsistent with Absolutist logic, taken together with the 
Neo-Hegelian recognition of the meaning of the value for finite 
mind. The Neo-Idealist conception of morality also appears in- 
consistent with the aim of that philosophy to give to the moral 
consciousness its full significance. 

" The supreme moral aspiration of our being as empirical in- 
dividuals is to acquire a harmony, a unity with all the others, 
and with all that is other." ..." Moral problems arise in so far 
as we become aware of the unreality of our being as an empirical 
ego opposed to other persons and surrounding things, and come 
to see that our own life is actualized in the things opposed to it." 1 

The moral problems thus belong to the unreal distinctions of 
the empirical sphere, and are solved as the individuals are unified 
in the one, the transcendental Unity. The One would seem then 
to be Beyond Good and Evil, not less than the Absolute of the 
Neo-Hegelians. 

A value which belongs to a condition of development and in- 
creases with every stage towards the completion of the develop- 
ment, does not therefore remain when the consummation is 

i Giovanni Gentile, Theory of Mind as Pure Act, trans, by H. Wildon Carr. 
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reached. The good which consists in the struggle for unity, or 
the search for truth, is no longer found when absolute unity and 
absolute truth are reached, as Dr. Bradley recognises. 1 Again 
from the present point of view the source of the ambiguity in 
Kant's position is clearly seen. According to Kant's conception 
of the Pure Reason it is disqualified from knowledge of the real 
by its limitation to the world of sense-experience. But pure Rea- 
son as practical acquires such knowledge by means of an experi- 
ence the reality of which is conveyed with a certainty beyond any- 
thing met with in scientific knowledge, and which is inseparable 
from metaphysical postulates. This is the experience of duty, 
carrying with it freedom. In no philosophy has the truth of the 
reality of moral value been more axiomatically rendered than in 
Kant's attempt, straining almost beyond the limits of clear thought 
and language, to express this truth as one of universal knowledge. 
But his success is imperfect, and his conception has with justice 
been characterised as mystical, because he fails to see that value is 
apprehended only by mind as finite, and that mind is practical 
under no other condition than that of finitude. Hence the prin- 
ciples acquired by reason in its practical use are handed over to 
pure Reason as objects of knowledge. This is the 'primacy of 
the Practical Reason ' from which it follows that truths discovered 
in practical experience, though beyond those accessible to pure 
Reason, can be accepted by this, as ' something offered to it from 
a foreign source, not grown on its own ground.' A strange in- 
consistency, since Pure Reason by its very constitution is incapable 
of knowledge of the real ! Kant appears in this result to be un- 
consciously passing to a different conception of pure reason from 
that of his first Critique, a conception to which the theory of this 
paper would approach, viz., that of the Universal Mind which 
has knowledge of all reality and therefore in a sense also of 
value. But such knowledge could not be knowledge of value as 
it is for the practical world of spiritual beings, that is, as ex- 
perienced. The imperfect recognition in Kant's philosophy of 
the relation between the theoretic and the practical leads, more- 
over, to that ambiguity in the principle of the Categorical Impera- 
iSee Appearance and Reality, Chaps. XXV and XXVI. 
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tive which allows of the equation of its universality with that of 
a Law of Nature. In fact the universality of the moral law is 
of a different kind. It is absolute, since the moral law depends 
upon it and is inseparable from it, but it may not show itself in 
scientific uniformity. Strictly speaking all cases are unique in 
the practical world. There might never be two situations to 
which identical maxims would apply, yet the uniqueness of the 
right motive involves its universality. If the same situation could 
recur there could be only one right way of meeting it. This is a 
wholly different kind of universality from that of knowledge. 
Reason would not necessarily reject a universe in which natural 
law was not uniform; though knowledge would become impos- 
sible except for an intuitive intelligence. The moral law is in- 
trinsically more uniform than the law of nature, whether or not 
the uniformity could be detected by the external observer. The 
not very happy attempt to use the law of contradiction as a test 
of the Tightness of conduct is again due to Kant's determination 
to show that the practical reason conforms to the same logical 
principles as the theoretic. 

If a study of the treatment of the ideas of value, especially 
moral value in philosophy, suggests the inadequacy of the method 
of the purely theoretic reason to their interpretation, its inability 
to provide the ideas required for creative work in the sphere of 
practice is obvious from consideration of moral and social history. 
Only one or two references can be made here. Human history, 
as a history of thinking beings, may be described as a phase in 
the process of finite centres of mind towards the constitution and 
knowledge of values. The fact that elaborate social organization 
may be unfavourable to the perfecting of social relationships fol- 
lows from the introduction into practical life of methods orig- 
inating in the contemplation of practical phenomena from the 
standpoint of the theoretic or scientific consciousness. This re- 
sults in the endeavour to impose systems, incompatible with the 
true activity of persons, or to minimise as far as possible in the 
organization of practical life the endless differences of persons 
and their associations, and restrict the development of new dif- 
ferences. 
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The comparative failure of the ideal of humanitarianism is an- 
other example of the same fundamental error. Here also may 
be traced the effects of the application of forms and categories 
of reason not proper to the practical sphere. The ideal and con- 
ception of Humanitarianism proceeds from the pure Understand- 
ing, in whatever way the sympathetic motive at its basis may 
have originated. The ideal may be inspired by the spiritual in- 
stinct for true values, but the task of recovering the universal is 
handed over to pure reason, and the ideas which are applied to 
its realisation are drawn from the logic of the theoretic under- 
standing in knowledge. The method that thus followed inevitably 
neglects the principles required for bringing about the desired 
unity in the practical sphere. For this can only work through 
real communication in creative activity. Hence the failure of the 
attempts to bring nearer the ideal by external organization, and 
the disappointment of the hopes of increasing communication 
by scientific, economic and industrial interconnections. Illustra- 
tions abound in the movements of eighteenth century enlighten- 
ment and revolution, nineteenth century scientific progress, 
twentieth century conceptions of the unity of interest in the 
'proletariate.' Because the understanding can contemplate, and 
its methods group together a mass of persons as one body, they 
are not thereby related as so many persons, in the endless develop- 
ment, through their relations, of personal values — the only prac- 
tical way to unity. 

Thus, for example, reformers have missed the truth in regard 
to the real basis of society, already pointed out by Aristotle in 
his profound sayings about Friendship. 1 Unless associated with 
a real fraternity the principles of liberty and equality inevitably 
come into conflict. Without this the essential in all social values 
is lacking, and appeals to rational bonds of organization may be 
likened to appeals to wash in the waters of Abane and Pharfar, 
without first washing in Jordan. 

To sum up it may be said that the idea of a metaphysic of 
value which has been outlined, has its basis in experience, but 
that this experience is explained as necessarily following from 

1 Nicomachean Ethics, VIII and IX. 
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the principle of the Infinity of the Real. In experience, it is 
argued, we discover the fundamental nature of mind, and that it 
is manifested in knowledge in the widest sense, i.e., the relation 
of consciousness to its universe. The facts of the practical ex- 
perience, together with the perception and judgment of the world 
as pervaded by the values and their opposites, are thus not primary 
manifestations of mind, but arise from the condition of its limita- 
tion in finite centres which involves the strain towards the infinite, 
and through this the cognition of value. And herein lies the 
dualism of ideal and actual on which depends all practical activity 
in the true sense of practice. This interpretation is based on the 
character of the human experience in what we call history, as dis- 
tinct from happenings in nature. 

The subject which has been treated may be described as the 
evolution of the experience, and the consciousness together 
with the object of value, if it is premised that the term evolu- 
tion does not necessarily imply a temporal process but a method 
of interpreting the relation of an aspect of our universe which is 
second in order of reality, to that aspect which is fundamental, 
and upon which it depends though exhibiting new qualities. 
Again in using the expression ' our universe ' the implication is — 
the universe which is accessible to our experience. Within that 
aspect we may trace the workings of the principle of the infinity 
of the real, whilst Spinoza's doctrine of the infinity of the at- 
tributes (aspects) of reality is assumed. Since then the real has 
this infinity, implying the occurrence of qualities of one aspect, 
also in other aspects in different relations, the speculation is 
legitimate, if not necessitated, that what we know as the valuable 
qualities of our world appear in different forms in other aspects 
of the Universe. These however must be inconceivable to us, 
and for our apprehension value can only be thought of as a 
quality experienced by finite mind in its strain to reacquire the 
universal point of view. 
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